I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, March, 1884. 


No. 10. 


MADE BY MAN.” — Cuvier. 


Mr. Angell has collected what seems to be perfectly con- 
clusive evidence. 

Ist. That in old times wigen sheep were.more numerous 
in Massachusetts than now, dogs were also more numer- 
ous, there being no license required, and one dollar was 
considered a fair price for a dog. 

2nd. That sheep may be perfectly protected from dogs 
in either of the four following ways: (1.) shepherd dogs; 
(2.) barbed wire fence; (3.) two or three goats with the 
flock ; (4.) or a dozen to sixteen bells tied to the necks of 
as many sheep. The experience of sheep raisers shows 
that in either of these‘four ways sheep may be protected 
from dogs. 


Dog Hearing at the State House. 

Almost at the beginning of the session of our Legislature, 
an order was offered by a prominent member requiring 
every dog-owner to give a bond of $500 with sureties to 
pay all damages.—The next day, if we remember rightly, 
another order was offered by a member of the committee 
on agriculture requiring all owners of dogs to keep them 
under the same restraint as other domestic animals. Both 
these orders were at once referred to the joint committee 
on agriculture, and they, at once, without any notice to 
dog owners, granted a hearing to those seeking this legis- 
lation. Mr. Angell immediately sent to all Boston dailies 
letters notifying dog owners, and another to the chairman 
of the committee, and also to all Boston dailies, asking “in 
case laws of increased severity against dogs are contem- 
plated” for a public hearing. This hearing was appointed 
by the committee on Friday, Jan. 25, during Mr. Angell’s 
absence at Washington. Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., acting 


«s THE MOST USEFUL CONQUEST EVER 


See “Dog,” in Chamber’s Encyclopedia. 


as President pro tem. in Mr. Angell’s absence, 

also Mr. Nathan Appleton, chairman of commit- 

tee on legislation, and Captain Currier, the Socie- 

ty’s chief agent, appeared on behalf of the Society, 

and with them a large number of the friends of 
| dogs, completely filling the committee room. 
Among those who spoke eloquently for the dog, 
were. Gen, Underwood, Al, Watts, Mr. McGregor 
of Waltham, Mr. Hathaway of Fall River, Mr. 
Mark Allen, Mr. Geo. Walton, and Mr. R. B. 
Forbes, Jr., of Milton. We hope this attack upon 
the dog will never get beyond the committee room. 
But if it is attempted to carry through the legisla- 
ture such laws as have been proposed, we think it 
will be found that there is a great army in this 
Commonwealth, not only in the cities, but on the 
farms, who are ready to speak and act for what 
the great naturalist Cuvier pronounced to be ‘the most 
useful conquest ever made by man.” 


The dog excitement has brought to us many letters and 
incidents. A member of the Legislature tells us of his dog 
which saved his house from burglary, when his neighbors’ 
houses were plundered. A prominent Lexington farmer 
writes us that dogs are indispensable to farmers near Bos- 
ton as a protection against thieves at night and when away 
from their buildings. | Another farmer, in western Mass., 
says it would be impossible in his section to keep poultry 
without dogs to protect from the various wild animals. 

Another sends this from the Boston Herald : 

SHERBORN, Jan. 30, 1884, The clerk at Hawes Bros.’ 

ry store was aroused by the continuous barking of the 
og kept in the store, about 3:30 this morning, and, on 
coming carefully down stairs and peeking through a door, 
he saw a dark lantern. At the same moment a bag of meal 
which had been placed against the door, fell, and alarm 
the burglars, who made a hasty exit. The clerk fired four 
shots at them as ——— through the cellar door, but 
probably without effect. The burglars were evidently pro- 
fessionals, as they left behind them a No. 1 set of tools, con- 
sisting of bits, dies, taps, jimmies, bolts, etc., which are 
inarked “Mansfield, Mass.” 

Another sends this from some other paper : 

Another warning was given the occupants of" family 
hotels by the fire in the Hoffinan House this morning. But 
for the sagacity of a dog which awakened its owner from a 
deep sleep, opportunely, the consequences to the family oc- 
cupying that and other suites might have been serious. 
Probably no person in the vast house was awake at the 
time, and though two janitors are employed on the prem- 
ises. they have more than enough to do during the day to 
warrant the expectation that they should serve also as night 
watchmen. More than half a million of property and the 
lives of two hundred occupants were at stake in this case. 
er sends this from the Evening Transcript, of Jan. 

th: 


A Newfoundland dog kept guard over a bag of flour left 
by his drunken owner in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
during the recent cold weather until he was chilled into in- 
sensibility. Policemen tried to coax or drive him away, 
but to no pu , and no one could get near the A AR. 
er the faithful animal had succumbed to the frost he was 
carried into a guard-house, and there carefully tended and 
resuscitated. 

Another this from the Salem Gazette of Jan. : 

A little sou of Daniel P. Weir, while skating : 
Pond on Wednesday afternoon, skated into the open water 
near the lower nea and was drawn under the ice. 
Mr. Weir’s intelligent Newfoundland dog who was with 
him, dove into the water and pulled the boy out by his 
clothing, saving his life. The dog showed a remarkable 
instinct in breaking the ice around the boy before pulling 
him out. 

The Boston Journal prints this : 


THE PROPOSED DOG LAW. 


THE TRAMPS APPROVE IT. 


A meeting of trarfips was held at Scully’s Retreat at the 
North End on Monday evening, to take into consideration 
the proposed dog law. There was quite a full attendance, 
as the coves had heard that free soup was sure to pass the 
Board of Aldermen, and that empty cars on side tracks 
promised to be quite plenty tor some weeks to come. Skin- 
ner Jo was inthe chair. He said: “Fellers, you’ve hearn 
about this new law. It is a big thing for us. These blank 
dorgs are to be drive out. faood, good.} Why should 
these blank dorgs interfere with us ’onest chaps. Last 
summer when I was with Silky Ben, taking a little walls 
through a town, which I won’t name, I spied a nice meat 
pie just inside an open window. [Cries of oh! oh!] Silky, 
and me would have sat down and got outside of that-pie- 
less than ten moments, but just as Silky put his hand into 
the window, one of these blank dorgs came round the cor- 
ner-and we beat a retreat. (Shame! shame!] Then Silky 
and me met a little boy and girl onthe street, and as there 
was no one around, I thought I would appropriate a few 
bits of useless jewelry which the young ’uns had on, but a 
big blank mastiff came from behind some bushes and look- 
ed so vicious-like that I gave up the job. I’ve no doubt 
other coves have gone through the same course of sprouts, 
and as I ain’t going to do all the gabbing, I'd like to hear 
from Ben the Bountiful.” 

Ben the Bountiful remarked :“I’ve nothing tu chuck into 
this mecting worth listening to. Many and many atime . 
I’ve been balked by these dorgs. The last time all the 
chaps were in the field mowing and the women folks had 
gone huckleberrying. The house, I thought, was alone. I 
walked right in, and there was a pepenest of a perpetual 
feast before me, when up jumps one of those nasty brindle 
bull pups an:l put his teeth into me. [Laughter.] If you 
don't believe it I can show you the scar, and if any one of 
en smiles again I’ll knock every tooth out of his head. I 

llered; the dorg growled, but wouldn’t let go. I - 

him to the door, and just th-n a feller came up to fill 

is pail with water and I was nabbed. I hadn't taken 

anything, so they couldn’t do nuthing. I think we better 

up to the State House and give our moral influence in 
vor of this law.” 


on the Mill» 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Dracut Sam was called up, as a who knew more 
about — than any feller there. Sam remarked: “I 
don’t like the new law, and I do hike it. _——-) You 
don’t understand what I mean. I do a little biz in dorgs 
— When I see a stray fittle dorg I calls him, and 
when I gets a chance I picks him up, so he won't be kind 
of lonesome. Then I waits and reads the newspapers to see 
if a reward is offered. The folks what misses these kind of 
dorgs generally come down pretty well. Now I think that 
the law ought to be changed, and that owners of dorgs not 
weighing over six pounds should not have to give bonds, 
but that owners of big dorgs should be obliged to pay a 
thousand dollars forthe right. Them’s my sentiments on 
this dorg law, and I don’t care who knows ’em.” 

Billy the Buffer was next called on: “Weil, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hadn’t heard nothing about this new law till Id 
ped in here, but I tkink we ought to sustain the honorable 
gentleman who has gotten it up. It will rob our profession 
of half itsterrors. Why, sir, many and many a time when 
I have seen the schoolmarm in a certain town going 
through a deserted bit of road accompanied by her big 
Newfoundland dorg, I’ve said to myself, if it wasn’t for 
that blank beast, I’d just appropriate her lunch and steal 
akiss. [Good! — rt She couldn’t get no five hundred 
dollar ds. hy her salary ain’t but four hundred. 
I’ve got an idea since I came here. Perhaps the law won’t 
go through this year, but we must create capital for anoth- 
er year. An order ought to be given to our profession that 
when they see a nice garden they should just scratch round 
in it at —_ and the folks will say the dorgs did it, and in 
time we shall create what the newspapers call public senti- 
ment.” 

“Look here, gentlemen,” interrupted Mr. Scully, proprie- 
tor of the Retreat, ‘this kind of talk might go on all night, 
but it won’t pay for the coal or the lights. Tim is stand- 
ing behind the bar there dying to warm you up with some- 

ng piping hot—do you hear?” 

Adjourned to meet at the State House. 

Also this: 

THE DOGS OF MASSACHUSETTS TO THE LEGIS- 
LATORS ON BEACON HILL. 
Hon. Gentlemen : 


Our attention has been called to a bill that has been laid 
before you that greatly concerns the welfare of us, your 
humble servants, therefore we ask you to “lend us your 
ears” while we endeavor to set forth some of the good qual- 
ities of our race. Inthe first place we pay our taxes like 
men, but unlike men we are not allowed to vote, and our 
mothers, wives and sisters pay a larger tax than we; all 
this goes into the public exchequer and increases the wealth 
of your State. In some towns the dog tax is added to the 
school fund, and so we help to educate your children. We 
all, with a very few exceptions, try to mind our own bus- 
iness and atthe same time protect your property and fre- 
quently save the lives of your fellow beings. 

Prince Mastiff sleeps quietly in the sun all day, but when 
the villainous tramp tries to enter the gate and frighten 
your women and children, Mastiff bars the way and pro- 
tects them with his life, if necessary; at night you may 
sleep gpa without fear of burglars if he is on guard. 

Jack Newfoundland, when his master’s child, and his 
own playmate, fell into the water, bravely swam out tothe 
drowning child and bore him safely ashore to his half fran- 
tic mother. Jack goes for the cows every night, lets down 
the pasture bars and drives them home; he meets the mail 
train at the crossing, catches the Boston Journal that is 
tossed at him and safely carries it home. 

Fido Spaniel goes into the water at his master’s bidding 
in “summer's heat and winter’s cold,” and fetches the 
ducks that his master shoots. 

Pointer and setter are indefatigable hunters, and many 
a “game supper” that is served at the expense of the State 
and eaten by your honorable selves you owe to them. 

Towser Bull is not handsome, we admit, but he is strong 
in his attachments, as many a luckless marauder of gar- 
dens has found to his sorrow. 

Tom Terrier is death on rats, and Mr. Hound has done 
to death many a fox that otherwise would have eaten the 
farmer's turkeys. 

Now, gentlemen, five hundred dollars is a large sum for 
@ poor man to pay for the privilege of keeping a guardian 
to his property, and if we are always to be kept chained 
that is equivalent to killing us outright, only not so merci- 
ful, for I assure you that no dog can live or cares to live 
unless he has a certain amount of liberty. In view of all 
the good we do to the human race, will you not kill that 
bill and win the name of benefactors to man and beast ? 

(Signed) St. Bernard, Mastiff,. Newfoundland, Pointer, 
Setter, Spaniel, Hound, Terrier and all the rest of the dogs 
of Massachusetts. 


A friend hands in this from the New Orleans Picayune: 
ONLY A DOG. 


“Only a dog.” You wonder why 

I grieve so much to see him die. 
Ah, if you knew 

How true a friend a dog can be, 

And what a friend he was to me, 
When friends were few ! 


“Only a dog—a beast,” you sneer, 
“Not worthy ofa sigh or tear.” 
Speak not to me 


Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend, 
While I have language to defend. 
His memory. 


Theongh ups and downs; through thick and 
n 


My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. 
He journeyed with me many miles, 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears. 


Before my children came, his white 
Soft head was pillowed every night 
Upon my breast. 
So let him lie just one time more 
Upon my bosom as before, 
And take his rest. 


And when a tenderer love awoke, 
The first sweet word my baby spoke 
Was “M-a-t.” Poor Mat. 


70. 
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+o 94. 
sf He Rode Farther. 

A preacher out West, Mr. H ., Was a good 
man, but given to chewing tobacco. One time 
riding horseback through the country, there came 
up a shower. Riding up to a cabin he hitched his 
horse, and knocked. A sharp looking old lady 
answered the summons. The preacher asked for 
shelter. 

“I don’t take in strangers,” replied the old lady, 
suspici®usly. 

‘But you know what the Bible says,” said the 
preacher: ‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers, for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.” 

“You needn't 
quickly ; ‘‘noangel would come down from Heaven 
with a quid of tobacco in his mouth.” 

The door was shut, and the preacher rode away 
in the rain. 
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—N. Y. Witness. 


. Boston Harbor, Mass. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


Boston. Appleton St. Chapel Band. 


P. L. Fanny Babcock. 
S. Tillie E. Goussebarre. 


Guay Universalist Sunday School, North Avenue 


Ss. 


Rev. C. W. Biddle. 
Miss F. Bowers. 
A. J. Lowell. 
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The American Teachers’ Bands of Merey. 
Brownsburgh, Pa. 
P. Esther Y. Linton. 
Oak Flat, West Va. 
P. E. VY. Blakemore. 
Cany Hollow, Va. Washington Band. 
P. C.C. Blankenship. 
S. E. M. Taylor. 


Could I no other reason tell, 73. Emporia, Kansas. Youthful Society Band. 
My mother heart would love you well, P. F.H. Smith. 
For only that. S. Louisa C. Larrick. 
Together boy and dog have laid 74. Van Wert, Ohio. 
Upon my lap; together played P. D.R. Boyd., 
‘Around my feet, S. Julia Putnam. t 
Till laugh and bark together grew 75. Newark, N. J. Roseville Band. 
So much alike, I scarcely knew P. Howard R. Garis. 
, Which was most sweet. S. Lizzie A. Beam. 
Ah, go away and let me cry, 76. Columbus, Neb. Pioneer Band. 
For now you know the reason why P. M. Brugger. 
I loved him so. S. Clara Weaver. 
Leave me alone to close his eyes, 77. Newark, N. J. North 7th St. Primary School. 
That looked so wistful and so wise, P. Elmer N. Hard. 
i Trying to know. S. Katie Ritger. 
, At garden gate, or open door 78. Windsor, N. Y. Golden Rod Band. 
You'll run to welcome me no more, P. Hattie Edwards. 
Dear little friend. S.. May J. Coleman. 
You were so good, so kind, so true, 79. Jackson, Mich. 
I question, looking down at you, P. Mrs. Mary E. Camp. 
Is this the end? 80. Red Oak, lows. Childrens’ Band. 
Is there for you no “other side” ? P. Clare B. Musselman. 
, S. Eddie Allender. 
81. Wilmington, Mass. High School Band No. 2. 
Where meekness and fidelity ‘ 
Will meet reward, although you be Robt. H 
Only a dog? . obt. H. Gowing. 
82. La Porte, Ind. 
“He had no soul?” How know you that? P. Bertie Will. 
What have we now, that had not Mat, . S. Hattie Barnum. 
Save idle speech ? 83. Johnston, R. 1. School No. 11. 
If from the Bible you can read P. Clara Dexter. 
Him soulless, then I own no creed 84. Johnston, R. I. School No. 12. 
The preachers preach. P. Ida M. Hemence. 
My dog had love, and faith, and joy 85. > a Ti Reed. 
AS boy— 86. Washington, D.C. Howard University Band. 
Could smell, see, hear, and suffer pain. Patton, D. D 
What — nf ign these are vain ? 87. Washington, D.C. Wayland Seminary Band. 
Rey. G. M. P. King, D. D. 
*Tis my belief my dog will be S. Chas. B. Williams. 
Among the first to welcome me. 88. Washington, D.C. All Souls Church Band. 
Believing that, P. 8.R. Bond. 
I keep his collar and his bell, S. A.W.Spalding. _ 
And do not say to him, farewell, 89. Newark, N. J. Mountain iew Band. 
But, good-by, Mat, P. Nellie C. Madison. 
e Dear, faithful Mat. S. Frank Blake. 
—Pearl Rivers. | 90. Dorset, Vt. South Dorset Band. 
P. Anna Phalen. 
If we should publish all we have received it would fill a | 91. Newark, N. - - Fifth Ave. Bridge Band. 
large part of this paper. It is pretty evident that among 4 a hot nO 
the 100,000 to 150,000 dog owners of this State, there is a | 92. Johnston, R.I. School No. 13. 
strong attachment to these faithful servants who guard P. Sarah S. Simmons. 
their homes and play with their children. 93. Johnston, R. I. School No. 14. 


P. Eliza Smith. 
Lincoln, Wis. 

P. Jule Looze. 
S. Lucy Honart. 


oo Mass. Little Ones’ Band, Central St. School. 


Bessie Perry. 
S. Mrs. Hattie M. Schoeph. 
Farm School Band. 
P. W. A. Morse. 
S. C. H. Chapman. 
T. J.R. Morse. 
Somerville, Mass. 
P. L. J. Brooks. 
S. M.A. Haley. 
Johnston, R.1I. School No. 15. 
P. Mary A. Clemence. 
Johnston, R. I. School No. 16. 
P. Janette Vaughan. 


100. Newark, N. J. Central Ave. School Band. 
uote Bible,” said the old lady : 


P. Jennie B. Canfield. 
S. Henry Martine. 


101. Washington, D.C. Lincoln Memorial Band. 


P. Anna Catlin. 
S. Martha Leggins. 
T. Sadie Contee. 


102. La Porte, Indiana. Second Ward School Band. 
P. Clara C. Mutti, 


ol. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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Who Founded the First Band of Merey? 

The rapid and wide-spread growth of the Bands 
of Mercy in America has led to newspaper mis- 
takes as to their origin and founders. That there 
may be no mistakes hereafter we publish the fol- 
lowing from letter of Mrs. Smithies, of London, 
England, to President Angell, dated London, De- 
cember 20, 1875: 

‘You will be glad to hear that we had a Socie- 
ty for juveniles for the protection of animals com- 
menced in this place on the 10th of this month, 
[Dee., 1875,] which I pray may have the blessin 
of God upon it. The Vicar presided, and we h 
very good speaking. Fifty-seven boys and girls 
gave their names. ‘The Baroness [Burdett Coutts] 
would have come, but the weather was so unfa- 


vorable ; but we hope to have her at some future 
time. 


“I donot forget that you it was that was the 
means in God’s hand of beginning the ‘ Ladies’ 
Society,’ one fruit of which is the present one. 

‘**T enclose you a card of membership. I have 
been hoping ever since we came to Wood Green 
to have the Society for Juveniles, and I shall die 
more peaceably that it has been accomplished. 

‘* With our united regards, I am 

** My dear Friend, 
Yours Very Truly, 
* CATHARINE SMITHIES.” 
T. ANGELL, Esq.” 

To the above Mr. Angell desires to add, that 
the first Band of Mercy in England and the world 
was founded by Catharine Smithies, of London, 
the noble hearted and devoted Christian mother of 
T. B. Smithies, the eminent London publisher, of 
whom the New York Witness said at the time of 
his death last year, *‘ that through his publications 
he had done as much as any man in England to 
save animals from cruelty.” 

Mr. Angell desires also to add that the Amer- 
ican Band of Mercy, which includes humans as 
well as animals, and having a different pledge, 
badge, and cards of membership from the Eng- 
lish, was founded in Boston, July 28, 1882, by Geo. 
T. Angell and the Rev. Thomas Timmins ; was an 
entirely new and independent organization, hav- 
ing no connection with, and very little similarity 
to, the English, and was the joint product of the 
combined thought, judgment, influence, and la- 
bors, of the two gentlemen above named, aided 


by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention | 


of Cruelty to Animals. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samael E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
se Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
reasurer. 


‘Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS Living | 
cruel 


creatures, and try to protect’ them from 
usage.” 


P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, ‘‘Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 
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Over Twelve Hundred. 


We have now over twelve hundred Bands of Mercy, and 
considerably over a hundred thousand members. More 
than one half, probably, in public and private schools. 


44> 


Superintendents of State and City Schools at 
Washington. 


About one hundred of these most influential gentlemen, 
from various parts of the country, met at Washington, Feb. 
12, 13, and 14. 

Mr. Angell was invited to read a paper before them on 
“Moral Education in the Public Schools, and Bands of 
Mercy,” as a prevention of cruelty and crime. Having so 
recently returned from his Washington lectures and ad- 
dresses, Mr. Angell thought it better to send his paper by 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, President of the National Edicational 
Association, and to provide that each Superintendent should 
be made an honorary member of the Parent Band, and re- 
ceive its badge, card of membership and specimens of its 
humane literature. 

The following resolution was passed. 

Resolved: That we heartily approve the “ American 
Bands of Mercy,” and welcome their introduction into the 
public schools of our country to aid in the moral education 
of our people. 

The great work done in Cincinnati by Mr. Timmins, 
through the cooperation and aid of a single one of these 
gentlemen, Dr. J. B. Peaslee, shows that the importance of 
this endorsement cannot be over estimated. ‘These are the 
men, who, through the channels of education, move the 
country, and the world. Of each in that representative 
body it might be said truly : 

** One note upon his bugle horn, 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


tor 


The Band of Mercy movement inaugurated in 
Boston, a little over one year ago, by Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., Mr. Timmins, and others, for the 
purpose of interesting the youth of the country in 
the principles of truth, virtue, and morality, and 
especially of kindness toward all living things, in- 
cluding all the lower orders of animals, has assum- 
ed large proportions. More than seven hundred 
bands are now in active operation, in connection 
with day and Sunday schools, covering a member- 
ship of nearly 100,000 persons of all ages, mostly 
under twenty-one years. We know of no other 
new organization which is so full of promise for 
the encouragement of the best principles of char- 
acter among our young people, and we can rejoice 
to see so hearty a response from the public-school 
officers and teachers in aiding in the grand work 
of establishing Bands of Mercy in the schools of 
the whole country. 

—Journal of Education, Jan. 17, 1884. 
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Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, and our monthly paper, OUR DumB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, songs, &c. To every American teacher who 
forms an American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we 
send all the above and a beautiful imitation goid badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is sly signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, cards of mem- 
bership, and a membeiship book for each Band, the prices 
are for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; rib- 
bon, four cents; cards of membership, two cents; and 
membership book, six cents. The “Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals,” cost only two cénts for the whole ten 


bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well : 


as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act; to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
vited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


Cincinnati Bands of Mercy. 

We should be glad to publish them but the pub- 
lication of over five hundred organizations, with 
names and officers, would make our little columns 
look like a Cincinnati city directory, and with re- 
gret we are compelled to forego the pleasure. 
They will all be published in the Ohio Society’s 
beautiful new monthly, The Humane Educator, 
which should be, and doubtless will be, the organ 
of the Cincinnati Bands. 


Latest from Cincinnati. 

Our accounts up to Feb. 14th, show over 500 Bands of 
Mercy in Cincinnati with over 37,000 members. Of these 
about 28,000 are in the public schools and about 9,000 in 
Sunday, private and Roman Catholic parochial schools. 

In the public schools, as we learn from Dr. Peaslee, their 
Superintendent, it is intended to have regular meetings after 
school hours about once a month. 

Dr. Peaslee states, in ‘‘ ‘The Humane Educator,” that they 
have already prevented many acts of cruelty and injustice, 
and caused thousands of little acts of kindness to be done. 


Mr. Timmins. 
We are glad to see in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
a most thoughtful and kind acknowledgment from 
President Frazer, of the services rendered by Mr. 
Timmins in that city, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : 


“ For Cincinnati he, assisted by Superintendent Peaslee, 
has done a work for which every parent and every citizen 
may be proud and thankful. 

In the presence of so much selfishness, lawlessness, 
crime, brutality and murder, and nameless woes inflicted 
thoughtlessly or willfully on both the human and dumb 
creation, our great poet, Longfellow, asked the question, 
“ How shall I teach your children gentleness, and mercy 
to the weak, and reverence for all lifé 7” © ‘The answer 
many of the good and great of the world, supported warm - 
ly by hosts of young and old, is by gathering them into 
Bands of Mercy. Governor Anderson, in his recent ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the S.P.C.A., called it one 
of the simplest and grandest movements for good origi- 
nated since the world began, and in the language of oneof 
Boston’s most philanthrophic millionaires, “Children are 
the roots and fibers of civilization. Set their plastic minds 
to the tune of humanity, and the next generation will rise 
up and call you blessed. ’ 

ABNER L. FRAZER. 
i President Ohio S. P.C. A. 
Cineinnati. 

Over 500 ** Bands of Mercy” have been formed 
in Cincinnati alone, and mostly in the public 
schools, within the past few weeks, by Rev. Mr. 
Timmins with the most hearty and efficient aid 
and labors of President Frazer, of the Ohio Soci- 
ety, and Dr. J. B. Peaslee, Superintendent of 
public schools. Over 500 Bands, with between 
thirty and forty thousand members, in one. city 
in a few weeks, pledged to kindness and pro- 
tection towards all the weak and defenceless, both 
human and dumb, is we think, ‘something new in 
the world’s history. The most influential citizens 
of Cincinnati have earnestly taken hold of this 
work. The Governor's daughter is Secretary of 
one of the larger Bands. 

Mr. Timmins 

Has now most urgent calls.to visit various cities in behalf 
of the American Bands of Mercy, but probably his next 
field will be Chicago. '- May ‘God spare ‘his life, and_ give 
him health and strength. to speak in. every ¢ity on this con- 
tinent for those that cannot speak for themselves, until our 
hundred thousand and upwards shall grow to millions, and 


our flag shall float not only over every city, but in every 
town from ocean to ocean, 


‘NG TH. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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her Dumb Animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Boston, March, 1884. 


Mass. Society P. C.to Animals, 


At Director's February meeting held on the 20th, 
President Angell reported 139 cases of cruelty 
dealt with during the month, 14 animals taken 
from work, 46 humanely killed. Efforts had 
been made to secure a more careful watering of 
horses in winter when the public fountains are 
closed ; and to protect dogs from severe legisla- 
tion threatened. The death of several friends of 
the Society was announced. Since the first of 
January over 500 Bands of Mercy, with over 
37,000 members, have been formed in Cincinnati, 
about 28,000 of whom were in the public schools. 

There are now in all about 1,200 Bands of Mer- 
cy in the United States, with considerably over 
100,000 members, all pledged to kindness and 
protection of weak and defenceless creatures, both 
human and dumb. 

A sum had been received from the estate of 
Abby C. Thayer, deceased. 

The President appointed a committee of five to 
nominate Directors for the coming year. 


tor 


Wendell Phillips. 


Another distinguished member of our ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy ” has crossed to the other shore :—a Knight, 
like Bayard of old, without fear and without re- 
proach, whose strong arm, brave heart and keen 
lance were ever ready, against any and all odds, 
to protect the defenceless and maintain the right. 

* It was fit that he should be one of the earliest 
members of our great order of mercy and chivalry 
now forming all over this country. 

We have lost a personal friend. We humbly 
hope his immortal spirit may be happily employ- 
ed in other spheres of usefulness throughout eter- 
nity. 


Edward Bringhurst. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death’ 


on Feb. 8th, of Edward Bringhurst, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., President of the Delaware Society P. C. 
A., and most honorably distinguished as one of the 
best, most prominent, and most highly respected 
citizens of his city and State. We shall see his 
cheerful face and hear his words of kindness no 

-more here. He has gone to join the great assem- 
bly of the good of all ages who have gone before. 
If our little paper were not so small we should like 
to write half a column about Edward Bringhurst. 
No man in America, out of a very limited circle, 
has manifested greater interest in our humane 
work. Chadbourne, Cudworth, Father Daly, Mrs. 
Iasigi, Wendell Phillips, and now Edward Bring- 
hurst. Truly our ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” are growing 
on the other side, as well as here. 


“Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


tor 


‘‘We go to the grave of a friend saying, ‘A man 
is dead.’ But angels throng about him saying, ‘A 
man is born.’” 


— Beecher. 


Our Unknown Friend. 


At different times in the past few years we have 
received through Charles P. Curtis, Esq., of this 
city, five gifts of $1000 each, ($5000 in all), from 
a Bostonian residing abroad, who refused to have 
his name made public. 

Mr. Elisha V. Ashton, who died at Tunbridge 
Wells, England, on January 24th, aged eighty-six 
years, was our unknown friend. He has during 
his life time given very largely to various Boston 
charities, and now he has left, by will, his large 
property valued at about $600,000, as follows: 

To the city of Boston, estate Nos. 259 and 261 Washing- 
ton street, in trust, the income to be expended for fuel— 
coal and wood—for poor, needy and respectable widows of 
American parentage. This trust to be managed by the 
Howard Benevolent Society. It is provided that the Bos- 
ton Fatherless and Widows’ Society shall have the privi- 
lege of nominating to the Howard Benevolent Society, each 


year, twenty-five widows suitable to be the recipients of the 
income of this trust. 

All the rest of the estate is left in trust, and the revenue 
is to be paid to the widow during her life. After her death 
the income is to be divided among the following-named so- 
cieties and charitable institutions : 

Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, named first, and 25 others. 

The executors and trustees are Messrs. Charles P. Curtis 
and William W. Greenough. 

We have never personally known of Mr. Ash- 
ton, and are not at this writing informed, but his 
works speak for him more eloquently than any- 
thing we can say. 


: Mr. Angell at Washington. 

In our February No. we gave a brief account of 
Mr. Angell’s address to the police of Philadelphia, 
and that he was then at Washington. He lectured 
there on two successive Sundays to large audiences 
inthe three churches of Rey. Drs. Kent, Butler and 
Rankin. During the week he addressed the facul- 
ties and students of Howard University and Way- 
land Seminary—forming large ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
in both places. He also gave an address and 
formed a ‘‘ Band” in “All Souls” Church. By in- 
vitation of the President of the school committee, 
he addressed that Board. At the close a resolution 
was unanimously passed, inviting all teachers of 
the city white and colored schools to listen to Mr. 
Angell’s lecture in Rev. Dr. Rankin’s church the 
succeeding Sunday evening. Mr. Angell desires 
to thank our Washington friends for many court- 
esies and hospitalities offered, and particularly 
Messrs. Tupper, Douglass, and S. W. Russell, the 
latter gentleman acting for the Society and having 
him in special charge during his entire stop in 
she city. 

West Virginia. 

We have trom Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Superintendent 
of public schools of West Virginia, the following pleasant 
letter: ‘Please find my check inclosed, for which please 
send 1500 copies of your ‘Ten Lessons on Kindness,’ etc., 
at your earliest convenience. I will bind these in with my 
February No. of ‘West Virginia School Journal.’ The 


Journal will have quite a large amount of other matter re- 
lating to the same subject.” 


We acknowledge reception of “ The Voiceless,”—Vol. 1, 
No. 1—the monthly organ of the Iowa Humane Associa- 
tion recently formed at Des Moines, under the Presidency 
of Theod. F. Gatchell, Esq., formerly President of the 
Washington Society, D.C. The new society, its organ, and 
officers have our kind wishes for their great success in our 
humane work. 


Sawyer Free Library. 

It will be pleasant news to many of our friends 
that Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., one of our directors, 
chairman of the trustees of our permanent fund, 
and Vice President of the ‘‘Parent American Band 
of Merey,” has, to the $20,000 already given toa 
free public library in his native city of Glouces- 
ter, now added $20,000 more in the purchase of 
an elegant estate for its permanent home. We 
trust that this noble example may be followed by 
others of our wealthy citizens. 


tor 


John B. Peaslee, A. M., Ph, D., 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Publie Schools, sends us a 
little book of “ Graded Selections,” (mostly poetry,) for use 
in homes and schools. It has been adopted by the Cincin- 
nati board of education and made a part of the school cur- 
riculum. The selections do credit to both his head and his 
heart, and show that Cincinnati is fortunate in her superin- 
tentent of public schools. We shall, from time to time, 
give our readers some of these selections. 


‘*The Humane Educator,” 


It is with real pleasure we receive the first number of this 
monthly, to be published by the Ohio (Cincinnati) Society, 
at $1.00 per annum. 

It contains fine cuts of “A Group of Children,” “ A Band 
of Mercy,” and “ A Horse Ambulance,” which the Society 
proposes to buy; also with sketches of their lives, excellent 
engravings of Henry Bergh, and Mr. Timmins. 

In its columns we find the strong, unqualified endorse- 
ments of President Frazer, and Superintendent of public 
schools, Peaslee, of the great good already coming from the 
labors of Mr. Timmins, and the five hundred “ Bands of 
Mercy ” which, with the approval of the School Committee 
of Cincinnati, and its most eminent citizens, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, are now established in its public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

We welcome The Humane Educator. May it live and 
prosper a thousand years to work for the glory of God and 
the welfare of His creatures, both human and dumb! 


A Deserved Honor. 
We are glad to see that the Ohio Society P. C. A. and P. 


C. C. has elected Rey. Thomas Timmins an Honorary Life 
Member. 


District of Columbia 8S. P. C. A. 

The annual report for 1883 received by us from this So- 
ciety and signed by J.B.T.Tupper, George L. Douglass and 
Florence Murray, for the executive committee, is one of the 
very best we have ever seen, from the interesting introduc- 
tory address by Judge McArthur, its President, to its close 
on page 42. 

Through the whole one point is perfectly clear, viz: that 
at the national capital and political centre with its great 
floating population, there ought to be a powerful, influen- 
tial and financially strong society, whose influence shall be 
felt through the country. To our Washington friends we 
suggest fairs and musical or other entertainments, and the 
immediate founding of Bands of Mercy in all the city 
schools and Sunday schools to carry interest in the work 
into every Washiu~ Lome. 

To our Washing. 1 frivnds, and friends everywhere, we 
suggest such gifts as they can spare in the present, and a 
remembrance in their wills. Washington churches, be- 
cause of the peculiar character of its migratory population, 
are built and helped by their friends in other cities. Why 
not for the same reason the Washington Humane Society ? 


“or 


Prof. Leonard H. Eaton has been re-elected President of 
the Pittsburgh, Penn., Society, which reports good work 
the past year. The Secretary is Mr. James L. Craven. 


We have received from Rodney Dennis, Esq., President 
of the Connecticut Humane Soclety, an interesting report 
of its annual meeting held Jan. . The socie 

elected a new » Mr. Henry Taylor, and is pro- 


posing vigorous work for the coming year. 
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Good-Morning, Sir!’ 


There was once a little robin that 

rew to be so tame, that it would 
come to my sister Helen's door every 
morning for a few crumbs. Some- 
times it would perch on the table. 

What a power there is in kindness! 
It is very pleasant to form these 
friendships with birds, so that they 
learn to trust you and to love 
you. The sound of the human voice 
often seems to have a strange effect 
on animals, as if they almost under- 
stood your words. 

My sister would say, **Good-morn- 
ing, Sir! Come in! Don't make 
yourself a stranger. Hard times 
these; but you will find plenty of 
crumbs on the table. Don’t be bash- 
ful. You don’t rob us. Try as you 
may, you can’t eat us out of house 
and home. You have a great appe- 
tite, have you? Oh, well, eat away! 
No cat is prowling round.” 

The little bird, as if he knew that 
my sister was talking to him, would 
chirp away, and seem quite happy. 
As soon as the warm weather came, 
his visits were not so frequent; but, 
every now and then, he would make 
his appearance, as if to say, ‘‘ Don’t 


forget me, Helen. I may want 
some more crumbs when the cold 
weather comes.” 

—Ida Fay. 


It makes birds and other animals 
happy to be talked to in kind tones. 
EpDIror. 


A Handful of Dust. 
Whence sprang the Guelph and Ghibe- 
line ? 
Before Pope Boniface there stood 
Two men, whose hatred was their life; 
One Guelph, the other Ghibeline, 
Heirs to a century of strife. 
One wore a bishop’s holy dress, 
The other wore a noble’s sword. 
Guelph hated every Ghibeline, 
And Ghibeline all Guelphs abhorred. 


They met before Pope Boniface ; 
(It was a dark and stormy age) 
With scornful, passionate retorts, 
And bitter rage. 
Awhile Pope Boniface looked on; 
Then with an anger stern and just — 
Unto their feet he quickly stooped 
And filled his hands with summer dust. 


«‘Bishop and Noble, tell me now 

Whence sprang the Guelph and Ghibeline ? 
And when you both shall journey, hence 

Will the world care what you have been? 
Have you considered in your pride, 

The while you one another spurn, 
‘That beggar, Guelph and Ghibeline 

Shall all alike to this return ?” 


In open palms he showed the dust; 
“Oh, haughty Guelph! this handful see! 
‘Thou shalt ere long be even so, : 
And Ghibeline, this dust is thee; 
From dust the both of you have sprung; 
Both shall return to dust at last ;” 
Then in their faces, dark and proud 
The Pope the dusty handsfull cast. 
“Hence! both of you! and seek in prayer 
Pardon for all the ills you’ve done; 
Perchance by penitential tears 
The heavenly mercy may be won.” 
With sullen faces they obeyed, 
And glances full of proud disgust ; 
each conscience lay 
at handful of ving dust. 
—N. Y. Independent. 


** GOOD-MORNING, SIR!” 


Charity Among Birds, 

In this city notice was recently made of a robin 
that went to a house to feed one of its young that 
some boys had carried off and placed in a cage 
that was allowed to hang out of doors. Thomas 
Prince, who resides on Carson River, above Day- 
ton, tells of a circumstance still more singular. 
He says a pair of robins had their nest on a fence 
near his house, while in a bush near by a pair of 
catbirds had built their nest. The two pair of 
birds hatched out their young about the same 
time, and all went well for several days. Then 
the catbirds were seen no more, probably having 
been shot by some of the bee-keepers of Dayton. 

The young catbirds were evidently starving. 
When the robins came with a worm or other in- 
s:<¢ for their young, they always alighted on the 
t. . rail of the fence before hopping down to their 
nest. Each time when a robin so came the cat- 
birds opened their mouths, thrust up their heads, 
and made a great outery. They were begging to 
the best of their ability for food. 

The robins appeared to understand the appeal, 


‘and began feeding the vi little catbirds. 


They did not do what they had undertaken by 
halves. Each evening the female robin sat on 
her own nest and warmed with her body her own 
young, while the male robin took to the nest of 
the catbirds. 

In this way both broods were reared, the little 
orphans growing up as strong and ively as 
though they been cared for all sre, by 
their own parents. Both broods are now able to 
fly, and the young robins and catbirds all still 
flock together, but presently the latter will prob- 
ably leave and take up with their own kind. 

—Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 


I Live For Those That Love Me. 

| I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 

For the task by God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted, 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
| And the good that I can do. 
| —Dublin University Magazine. Peaslee’s 
Selections. 


Santa Claus and the Mouse. 
One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 
| Came to a certain house, 
| To fill the children’s stockings there, 
| He found a little mouse. 


| “A merry Christmas, little friend,” 

Said Santa, good and kind. 

“The same to you, sir,” said the mouse; 
“‘T thought you wouldn’t mind 


“If I should stay awake to-night 

* And watch you for awhile.” 

“You're very welcome, little mouse,” 
Said Santa, with « smile. 


And then he filled the stockings up 
Before the mouse could wink,— 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There wasn’t left a chink. 


‘Now, they wont hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus, with pride. 

‘A twinkle came in mouse’s eyes, 
But humbly he replied : 


“It’s not polite to contradict,— 
Your pardon I implore,— 

But in the fullest stocking there 
I could put one thing more.” 


“Oh, ho!” laughed Santa, “silly mouse! 
Don’t I know how to pack ? 

By filling stockings all these years, 
I should have learned the knack.” 


And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said: ‘‘ Now put in one thing more; 
I give you leave to try.” 


The mousie chuckled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Right to the stocking’s crowded toe 
And gnawed a little hole! 


“Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I’ve put in one thing more; 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in there before.” 


How Santa Claus did langh and laugh! 
And then he gaily spoke : 

“Well! you shall have a Christmas cheese 
For that nice little joke.” 


—St. Nicholas 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


The following letter appeared in various Boston | 


papers of Feb. 2nd, 3rd & 4th: 
Water Your Horses in Winter. 

I have a most earnest letter from one of the most intelli- 
gent, humane, and influential ladies of Boston, assuring 
me that there is much suffering to our horses in cold weath- 
er, after the fountains are closed, from want of water. 

I think she is correct, and that the watering of horses in 
winter is too much neglected. Will you kindly, in the in- 
terest of these faithful servants, call or permit me to call 
the attention of all drivers to this important matter, and 
ask them to do what they would like to have done if 
they were horses. 

I saw at one of our railroad depots some time since a fine 
dog boxed up, and on the box this placard: “ Please give 
me a drink of water; you may be a dog yourself some- 
time.” 

Let us treat both dogs and horses as we should like to be 
treated under similar circumstances. 


GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1884. 


The Sparrows. 


A most prominent Boston lady writes asking us to say a 
few words for the English Sparrows. 

We can only say that we did our best to protect these 
little birds last winter, and now we feed them every morn- 
ing before we eat our own breakfast, and are made happier 
every morning by so doing, and we urge all our friends to 
make themselves happier in the same way. 


Buffalo. 

We have received from Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, the energetic 
Secretary of the Buffalo Society, a very interesting report 
for the year ending Oct. 31. 1888. It includes an address 
of the President, Rev. J. W. Brown, D. D., at the annual 
meeting, the very comprehensive report of the Secretary, 
and the report of Miss Lucy T. Lord, chairman of the com- 
mittee on humane education, showing 21 Bands of Mer- 
cy, in schools and Sunday schools, some quite large and 
active. We should be glad to say more about the good 
work of this Society and its excellent founder and honor- 
ary President, Mrs. J. C. Lord, if our paper were larger. 


Mr. Asa A. Clark. 

Cincinnati S. P. C. A. have passed most complimentary 
resolutions to Mr. Asa A. Clark, their past secretary, who 
has removed to Toledo, and we are pleased to see that To- 
ledo has already, with Mr. Clark as chairman of commit- 
tee, organized a promising humane society. 


How to Strengthen Our Humane Socicties. 


There is only one way, and that is to awaken 
public interest. We know of no method by which 
this can be done so cheaply, quickly and effective- 
ly as by starting ‘‘Bands of Mercy” in schools 
and Sunday schools, and through the children and 
their humane badges, cards and literature, reach 
the parents. When the child is interested, then 
the mother, father and whole family will be 
reached. 


44> 
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Coals of Fire. 
From the Philadelphia News. 


An up-town grammar school boy became so ob- 
streperous yesterday that his teacher, new in her 
vocation, young and pretty, determined to ury the 
plan of keeping him in. After school she sat with 
grim determination until it became dark, and then 
she let him go. What was her astonishment at 
the gate to find the youth waiting. He greeted her 
with, ‘It’s too dark for a young lady to be alone 
on the streets. Will you Tet me see you home 2” 


tor 


children,” she continued, ‘*what is the 
meal you eat in the morning called?” ‘‘Oatmeal,” 
promptly replied a member of the class. 


Band of Mercy Concert. 
GIVEN BY SUNDAY SCHOOL OF APPLETON STREET 
CHAPEL, BOSTON, FEB. 3, 1884. 


One of many programmes we are receiving. 
This Band has about 200 members. 


1. Opening Anthem, by choir. 2. Remarks 
by minister and responsive service by choir. 3. 
Song, The Sparrow. 4. Recitations, Little Loves, 
by eight little ones. 5. Recitation, The ‘Bird's 
Return. 6. Recitation, Chipperee Chip. 7. Se- 
lections upon Birds. 8. Recitation, Piccola. 9. 
Song, The Snow Bird. 10. Reading, The Mag- 
pie. 11. Recitation, Hiawatha and the Birds. 
12. Recitation, Ben Hazzard’s Guests. 13. Song, 
Bird of Beauty. 14. Selections from the Dumb 
Animals. 15. Recitation, The Squirrel. 16. Se- 
lections upon the Dog. 17. Song, Don’t Kill the 
Birds. 18. Reading,’To My Dog Blanco. 19. 
Recitation, The Blackberry Girl. 20. Song, Ruth 
and Naomi. 21. Selections upon the Horse. 22. 
Recitation, Dying in Harness. 23. Recitation, 
Bringing the Good News to Aix. 24. Recitation, 
Bay Billy. 25. Song, Boys and Birds. 


Hampton, Virginia, Normal School Band of Mercy exer- 
cises of December, 1883, meeting. Taken from Southern 
Workman: 


Reading of selections from the Bible. [From one of the Society’s 
tracts. ] 

Singing Hymn, “ Let us with a joyful mind, 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind.” 

Prayer. 

History of the Society and explanation of its objects. 
be found in one of the Society’s tracts. ] 

Name spelled in texts. 

As each of the following texts was recited by a different 
student, its first letter, cut from gilt pasteboard, was hung 
upon a black board, till the name was complete. 


[This may 


Be ye merciful. 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity. 

Depart from evil, and do good. 


Open thy mouth for the dumb. ; 
Finally be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 


Mercy rejoiceth against judgment: he shall have judgment 
without mercy that hath shewed no mercy. 

Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills. 

Rest on the Seventh day: that thine ox and thine ass may 
rest also. 

Consider the ravens; for they neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have store house nor bara; and God feedeth 
them. 

Y our father in heaven is merciful. 


The result was very effective, as letter by letter was ad- 
ded till the name shone bright against its dark background : 


BAND OF MERCY. 


Reci.ation. Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The Bell of Atri.” 
Singing. ‘‘ Our Band is Marching On.” By choir, the school 
joining in chorus. 
Recitation. ‘‘ How to Treat a Horse.” 
Singing. ** Oh, let each boy and gi:l 
Sweet Mercy’s flag unfurl.” 


By choir and school. [This and preceding song from one of the 


tracts. 
Recitation. ‘“‘ Flash, the Fireman’s Horse.” 
Reading the Society’s Pledge. ‘‘ We will try to be kind to all 


harmless living creatures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.’ 
Rising of those who desire to join the Band. 
Doxology. ‘‘ From all who dwell below the skies.” 
Opens «a Door. 

Every Band of Mercy, whether in school, Sun- 
day school or elsewhere, opens a door or channe) 
through which we can pour our humane literature 
and education, and one grand object of the ‘Bands 
of Mercy” is to bring the largest number possible | 
within reach of humane education. - 


4 


Illinois. 

Our friend A. W. Landon of the Illinois Humane Jour. 
nal, 126 Washington St., Chicago, publishes on handsome 
colored cards at 2 cents each, or $1.50 per 100, variong 
verses, suitable for children, of which we give two speci- 
mens. Each card has a picture of the animal. 

A Song in Winter. 
My little bird is in the storm ; 
I wonder if his feet are warm ; 
The snow is flying ‘round his head— 
He has no blanket and no bed. 
I wish he’d come within my door, 
It seems so cold to sing and soar; 
But to the gentle words I say, 
He turns and sings, and hops away. 


Dear child, you yet may serve him well, 
With crumbs upon the window sill; 

And teach each thoughtless girl and boy 
‘To never harm him or destroy. 


Rover. 
Glossy black hair and berry-brown eyes, 
Is n't he handsome—my Rover ? 
And vain not a whit of his coat or his size 
Or his curls falling gracefully over. 


Loving and kind, he will play all the day— ‘ 
Just as I wish will he follow; 

And never an angry, bad word will he say, 
Like Harry and Willie, and Rollo. 


Now, do you suppose I’d see him abused ? 

Why, he’s my good little brother— 

Never tells tales unkind and untrue— 

Never leaves me for another. 
—- 
For Our Dumb Animals. 
Receipt for Backing a Horse. 

One cold morning this winter,when the snow was deep and 


_ frozen hard to the ground, a kind and intelligent woman 


who lives out of town, not far from Boston, saw a man 
struggling with his horse and cart which he was trying to 
back up to the gate of her house, close enough to empty his 
load of coal. ‘The load was heavy, the ruts were deep, the 
wheels were clogged with snow, the horse was awkward, 
and the man was impatient. After pushing and pulling 
and shouting, he struck the animal sharply without help- 
ing the matter, only confusing the poor beast the more. 

The lady of the house wound something warm about 
licr head and ran out into the cold, her breath steaming up 
in the frosty air, her cheeks bright and her eyes sparkling. 
As she came out she grasped the big snow shovel left by 
the door, and took it with her. “Cold, is it not ?”’ she said 
to the man in a cheery voice.—“You must be freezing; I 
wish you would go into the house and get some coffee. We 
have just finished breakfast, and it is first-rate this morn- 
ing ; I will stay by the horse.” 

The man looked embarrassed, and grumbled something, 
but urged by the kind manner of the lady,,he went in, 
stamping his feet, and was soon seated ina warm room 
with a steaming cup of coffee before him. 

Meanwhile the little woman with her shovel set to work 
to clear the snow away from the wheels; and when in & 
few minutes the owner of the team came out wiping his 
mouth, and feeling warm, comfortable and good natured, 
he found her laughing and out of breath. 

“ Now I guess he’ll fetch it,” said the man, and taking 
the horsé’s head, he spoke gently to him. 

The patient animal, who, to be sure, had had no refresh- 
ment, but only a respite from blows, stepped back 
in the right direction, and the cart slid straight into the 
place where it was wanted. 

The lady came and patted the horse, saying as she did 
$0: 

“It wasn’t his fault; it was a pity to beat him.” 

“So it was mum,” replied the driver, ‘I gness I was cold 
and hungry. I wont do it again.” 

This is a true story. dia 

We know the lady who wrote this and are sorry that we 
are not at liberty to give one of the best names in Boston. 


—EDITOR- 
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The Wise Old Hare. 


There was a little dog whose 
name was Dart. He was own- 
ed by a lady, and she took great 
care of him. One day she put 
a nice red ribbon, for a collar, 
around his neck, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Now, Dart, this is Sun- 
day; and I want you to keep 

ill at home, and not soil this 
nice new ribbon.” 

But no sooner had this lad 
left the house to go to chure 
than Dart crept forth, and went 
into the swamp for a frolic. 
Soon he started a hare, and 
took a great leap after him. 
But the hare was not much 
afraid of such a young dog. 

The hare knew of a hole in 
the trunk of a tree that bent 
over a pool of muddy water; 
and there he ran while Dart 
ran after him. But, just as the 
hare ran into the hole, the dog 
lost sight of him, and made a 


* leap into the pool. | 


He yelped and barked; and | 
it was some time before he 


could get out. Then what a 
sight he was, with his hide all dark with mud, and 
his nice ribbon spoiled! 

When the lady came home from church, and 
found that Dart had not minded her, she had him 
chained up in his little house, and did not let him 
go with her when she went to walk that afternoon 
by the side of the sea. 

Dart was very sad because he could not go. He 
barked and cried a good deal; but he had been 
naughty, and so was made to know, that when he 
was told to stay at home, he must. stay, and not 
run after hares, and jump into pools. 

—Uncle Charles. 


~2> 


Said Master Jones, ““Now must we go 
Without delay to the deepo.” 
Laughed sweet Miss Jones, “I should say so 
Let’s start at once for the daypo.” 
Smiled Mrs. Jones, “In quick step, oh, 
We'll all run down to the deppo.” 
Groaned Mr. Jones, “Its mighty hot 
To drive you all to the deepot.” 
These conflicts of pronunciation 
Would not be if they called it “station.” 
An impatient New York gentleman, going to the White 
Mountains, was seated by the side of the driver. Thestage 


on which he was had just come up behind a rival coach 


loaded with passengers. 

New York man—I say, driver, I will give $1 if you will 
pass that coach. 

Driver (sleepily)—I will do it. (Then addressing the 
next driver, he says): Oh, I say Bill! 

Bill—Wall ? 

First driver—There is a man here who says he will give 
me $1 if I can pass ye and get ahead of yer coach. Ef ye 
will haul out and lemme pass, I’ll give you half. 

Bill instantly hauled out, and ina moment the rear coach 
liad abont sixty feet advantage of the road. 

The New York man paid the dollar. 


A very quick child made an observation to her teacher 
one day, which had a great deal of truth in it. ‘How isit, 
my dear,” inquired the lady, “that you do not understand 
this simple thing?” “I do not know, indeed,” she answer- 
ed, with a perplexed look ; “but I sometimes think I have 
sO many things to learn, that I have not time to under- 
stand.” —Sel. 


42> 


“Can you give me a bite or two ?” asked a tramp. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the farmer. “Here, Tige, Tige!” “Never 
inind,” said the tramp, as he cleared the wall. 


jumped a little flame right in his face. 


THE WISE OLD HARE. 


Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there; 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 

Deeds that are noble, good and true; 

Busy with them the long day 
through. 


Beautiful feet are they that go 

Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 

Through summer’s heat or winter’s 
snow. 


Beautiful children, if, rich or poor, 

They walk the pathways sweet and 
pure, 

That lead to the mansion strong and 
sure. 


—Peaslee’s Selections. 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


1 


wi 
Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 


A shrewd observer once said that in walking the 
streets on a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good people lived by the ashes thrown 
on the ice before the doors. 


tor 


Not to Blame. 


Children are often bewildered in their ideas of 
right and wrong by being scolded for mistakes 
when quite innocent of wrong intention.. A gen- 
tleman gives the following concerning his six- 
year-old boy. He says: “I keepa shop and sell 
fancy goods. A gentleman came in to buy some- 
thing. It was early, and my little boy and | were 
alone in the house at the time. The gentleman 
gave me a sovereign, and | had to go up stairs to 
my cash-box. Before doing so, 1 went into the 
little room next to the shop and said to my boy: 
‘Watch the gentleman, that he don’t steal any- 
thing ;) and I put him on the counter. As soon as 
I returned, he sang out: ‘Pa, he didn't steal any- 
thing—l watched him! You may imagine my po- 
sition.” 


4a> 
tor 


Mousie’s Match. 


A little gray mouse went out on his travels. He’ 


wanted to see the world and get his supper. It 
was late in the afternoon. It was growing dark, 
and mousie lighted a match. You don’t ‘believe 
it? Mousie really did it, though he did not mean 
to; and this is the way it happened: Mousie crept 
through a little hole into anice, cozy room. It was 
very quiet and warm. Grandpa West sat there 
writing. There were a little pile of chips and bits 
of paper on the hearth, ready to light the next 
morning. Mousie smelt crumbs of cake in one of 
the papers. He crept in and found them. They 
were very nice, but he wanted something more to 
eat. He nibbled some of the chips. There was a 
match among them. Mousie found the match. He 
did not know what it was. Mousie never smoked 
and never lighted fires. So he thought matches 
were of no use; that is, unless they were good to 
eat. He would try and see; so he nibbled the 
match. Snap! went his wee white teeth. Up 
** Quee!” 
screamed mousie, and ran back to his hole. If no 
one had been in the room, mousie’s match would 
have set the house on fire. It caught the papers 
and chips, and they blazed up in a second. But 
grandpa took them up on shovel, and threw them 
into the fire-place. en he sat down in his easy- 
chair and laughed to think how fast mousie ran. 
Mousie reached his nest in safety ; and very likely 
he told his wife that the world was burning up. 
—Sabbath Visitor. 


And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low! 


—Longfellow: “Santa Filomena.” Peaslee’s Selections. 


Soft Answer Turneth Wrath.”. 


Mr. Wright says: ‘‘I once owned a large flock 
of hens, which I generally kept shut up. But one 
spring I concluded to let them run in my yard, 
after I had clipped their wings so that they could 
not fly. One day when I came hometo dinner, I 
learned that one of my neighbors had been there 
full of wrath, to let me know my hens had been 
in his garden, and that he had killed several of 
them and thrown them over into my yard. 

‘*Greatly enraged, I determined to sue him, or 
in some way get redress. 1 sat down and ate my 
dinner as calmiy as I could; and by the time I 
had finished became more cool and thought per- 
haps it was best not to fight with my neighbor 
about hens and make him an enemy. 1 concluded 
to try another way. : 

‘After dinner [ went to my neighbor, who was - 
in his garden; and, strange to say, found him in 
pursuit of one of my hens, with a club, trying to 
kill it. I spoke to him, and he turned with wrath, 
and said : 

«**T will kill all your hens if I can get at them. 
My garden is ruined.’ 

‘«*T am very sorry,’ said I. ‘And now I see I 
have made a great mistake in letting out my hens. 
I ask your forgiveness, and am willing to pay you 
all the damage.’ 

‘‘The man seemed confounded; he looked up 
to the sky—then down to the earth— then at me 
—then at his club—and then at the hen he had 
been pursuing, and said nothing. 

«Tell me,’ said I, ‘what is the damage, and I 
will pay you, and my hens shall trouble you no 
more. I will leave it entirely to you to say what 
1 shall do, for I cannot afford to lose the good-will 
of my neighbors, and quarrel with them for hens 
or anything else.’ 

««*T am a fool,’ said the neighbor. ‘The dam- 
age is not worth talking about, and I have more 
need to ask your forgiveness than you mine.” 


Endeavor to be always patient of the faults and 
imperfections of others ; for thou hast many faults 
‘and imperfections of thine own that require recip- 
‘rocations of forbearance. If thou art not able to 
make thyself that which thou wishest to be, how 
canst thou expect to mould another in conformity 
to thy will? 


— Thomas a Kempis. 
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Our -Dumb Animals. 


No Stone Unturned. 


Hight members of the Stone family, in Tennessee, on 
their way to church in an ox wagon, were run away with 
recently by a yoke of oxen and all tumbled into a creek 
without injury. 


Our Five Senses. 


We speak of five senses, and perhaps have never 
thought there could be any other. 

But we have others. One of these may be call- 
ed the ‘‘Sense of Direction.” 

This is possessed in but slight degree “ men 
who live in cities, but men who live a wild life on 
the plains or in the forests, often have it in a high 
degree. 

ere are many animals whose ‘‘ sense of di- 
rection” is wonderful. A pigeon, of what is known 
as the ‘‘ homing” variety, taken from New York 
City to Columbus, Ohio, in a box, within a car, 
and released, will rise in the air, make a circle or 
two, and immediately commence, with the most 
unerring certainty, a bee-line for his little box in 
New York. A cat, put in a close bag, and taken 
ten or twenty miles from her home at night, will 
appear at her former haunts early next morn- 
ing. This ‘‘sense of direction” is common among 
animals. It is as unerring as the sense of sight. 

In attempting to explain the ‘‘ sense of direc- 
tion,” it has been suggested that the animal ob- 
serves and keeps track of all the wanderings and 
turnings, and thus determines the exact direction 
of his home. 

When a man is riding in the cars, if he shuts his 
eyes, he cannot tell in what direction he is going. 

Jith his eyes bandaged, let him stand between 
two seats and turn round a dozen times, then sit 
down upon one of the seats, and he cannot tell 
whether he is going backwards or forwards. How 
then can a pigeon, shut in a close box, within a 
car, take notice of the scenery, and make calcula- 
tions about directions ? 

During one of our camping trips in California, 
I tried to show a party of friends the magnificent 
scenery seen from the top of Mount Diablo. We 
stayed too long, and before we reached Martinez, 
fin ing ourselves on a strange and dark road, con- 
cluded to go into camp by the roadside, and wait 
till morning. My teamster came to say that we 
had no hay, and, after some reflection, I directed 
Joe, the big Norwegian, to put our small, bright 
mules before the herder wagon, and he lon I 
would go into the village of Martinez for some 
bales of hay. We had to trust the mules to keep 
the road, and when we reached the village found 
the streets very dark. At the little tavern we were 
directed to a livery in the suburbs. There they 
told us to go to a citizen down at the end of the 
street. At the fifth place we found the desired 
hay, and having, as we thought, kept the points of 
the compass, started back tocamp. After grop- 
ing about here and there, we gave up trying to 
find our way, let the reins fall, and gave Jim and 
Bob their heads. They soon contrived to turn a 
corner, and going in a direction which we agreed 
was wrong, took us back to our camp, and I have 
no doubt by the shortest possible route. 

On another occasion, when we were in the Upper 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, I strayed from my party 
while examining a remarkable canon, and found. 
with great alarm, that I was lost. Leaving the 

saddle, I climbed to an elevated point, and was 
delighted to see what I had no doubt was the loca- 
tion of our camp. Again in the saddle I started 
Pinto toward the camp. He tried to turn the other 
way, but I insisted. The moment I let the 
reins drop, he would turn around. At length, for 
it was now almost dark, I threw the reins on Pin- 
to’s neck, with the exclamation, ‘‘Well, go ahead ; 
I shall not leave your back till we are in camp, if 
it takes twenty-four hours.” He turned and start- 
ed on a pace which would mean, on a mountain 
trail, a broken neck for an Eastern horse, and in 
less than half an hour, showing, meanwhile, in the 
motions of his head and ears, an increasing pleas- 
ure, he carried me into camp, where I found my 
companions saddling for a search. 


At still another time I found myself lost in the 
mountains, with no other companion than the most 
powerful and vicious mustang I ever rode. 1 was 
certain, when we came to a fork in the trail, that 
we ought to turn to the right. Tiger cherished the 
opinion that the left led toour camp. He was a 
stranger in that region, while I knew every foot 
of it. The left trail I was confident would take us 
into a wild region with no water, and a “right 
smart chance” of a broken neck. I applied the 
spurs, and Tiger began that dreadful business 
called bucking. Soon he had me sprawling on the 
ground, but fortunately without broken bones. He 
ran away on the left trail. I contrived to get on 
my feet and run after him, but soon saw that was 
useless, and returned to the fork of the trails. Re- 
sorting to an expedient with bits of paper familiar 
to mountaineers, I'started off on the right-hand 
trail, but soon returned to the point where 1 part- 
ed company with my vicious companion, and with 
the most painful reluctance concluded I must 
spend the night there. I walked about, slapped 
my arms around my shoulders after the manner of 
woodchoppers, and about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing heard the hoohoo of John, who, with the whole 
party, including my wife, were — a desper- 
ate night search for the lost. They told me that 
Tiger returned at eight o’clock, which must have 
been within fifteen minutes after he left me. I 
found, when help came, that I was nearly killed. 
John helped me into the saddle, and, wrapping a 
thick blanket about me, soon had the lost back in 
camp, where they spent the rest of the night ap- 
plying hot arnica and bandages. 

Tiger crunched his fodder, and as he saw me 
nursed, no doubt thought his master a great fool. 

In the spring of 1850, a gentleman left his home 
at Jackson, Mich., and accompanied by a large, 
intelligent dog, went by the Isthmus to California. 
In August the man was killed in a mine at Grass 
Valley, Cal. A hundred and four days after his 
m.ster’s death, the dog, reduced to a skeleton, 
crawled into the back yard of his old home in 
Michigan, laid down and dicd. 

An intelligent spaniel dog was taken by my 
neighbor into the country, and left with a friend 
thirty-five miles away. ‘The direction of the new 
home was north from his old home. He was kept 
tied lest he should return to his old home, and 
after two wecks was taken about fifteen miles in 
an easterly direction to hunt, and turned loose 
from the buggy, under the seat of which he had 
been kept a close prisoner, on purpose to prevent 
his observing the country. Within a few hours he 
arrived at his old home, a distance of nearly forty 
miles, and completed the third side of a triangle, 
passing through a village on the way, which was 
in_the exact line between the point at which he 
was turned loose and his old home. It was a 
young dog, and had been recently brought from a 
distant city, and had never before been over any 
portion of the three sides of the triangle. 

—From Dio Lewis, in Dio Lewis's Jan. Monthly. 


A Morning with Rosa Bonheur. 


By birth Rosa Bonheur belongs to Franee—by 
the rights of genius to the world. 

She is the most distinguished female painter liv- 
ing or dead. No other has won so wide a fame ; 
no other built a reputation on so broad and firm a 
basis. Wherever art is known and talked of, 
Rosa Bonheur is known and talkedof. In France, 
England, America, Germany, and the smaller 
kingdoms of Europe the name of Rosa Bonheur is 
a household word. 

At twelve o'clock we entered the residence of 
Rosa Bonheur. We sent up our card, and in a 
few moments were seated in her atelier—a large, 
square, oak-furnished room on the second etage— 
talking with the little painter with as much famil- 
iarity as if we had known her all our lifetime. In 
a clear voice, Rosa ran on about art and art-life for 
half an hour, only leaving us room to slip in the 
points of conversation edgewise. 

‘‘You have accomplished much, mademoiselle,” 
we said, glancing at a large picture on the easel. 


“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ 1 have been a faithful stu- 
dent since I was ten years. I have copied no 
master; I have studied nature, and expressed to 
the best of my ability the ideas and feelings with 
which she has inspired me.” ' 

“You have not married ?” we said. 

“I married art. What could I do with any other 
husband? I am not fitted to be a wife in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term. Men must marry 
women who have no absorbent, no idol.” 

**You do not love society,” we said. 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, ‘‘but I select that which 
pleases me most; I love the society of nature ; the 
ar: | of horses, cows, sheep, dogs — all ani- 
mals. I have often large receptions where they 
are the only guests. I also like the society of 
books, and the thoughts of great minds. I have 
no taste for general society—no interests in its fri- 
volities. lonly seek to be known through my 
works. Ifthe world feels and understands them, 
I have succeeded.” 

At this moment two or three visitors entered, 
and while Rosa was occupied with them, we bus- 
ied ourselves by making notes of things in the 
atelier. 

On the wall to the left of the entrance was the 
head of a buck with long, branching horns; one of , 
a goat, another of a bull; an imperfect skeleton of 
a horse, and the skins of various animals. At the 
further end of the room stood a large open case, 
filled with stuffed birds of all descriptions, and on 
the top of it, in a perfect state of preservation, 
were an eagle, a hawk, an owl, and a parrot. On ~ 
the wall, en face the door, were a ‘pair of land- 
ang representing a storm rushing between the 
rocks, and clouds breaking on their tops. The 
third and fourth walls were taken up with the 
busts of cows, horses, sheep, dogs, cats, wolves, 
etc.,in bronze and plaster, modelled by Rosa’s own 
hand. All about the waxed floor were spread out 
the preserved skins of cows, bulls, stags, with 
their great uplifted horns, and bears, goats, sheep, 
dogs and wolves, with their fierce eyes glancing 
upon us. 

The impression these wild pieces of carpeting 
made on us, on entering the atelier, was almost 
startling. 

After a short flirtation with the parrot, which 
spoke tolerable French, we took our leave, promis- 
ing to meet Rosa at the ‘* School of Design for 
Women” the next Friday. This school was found- 
ed by her father. At his death she became its sole 
mistress. She has also another school for design, 
at which she spends much time. (Her instruction 
at these schools is gratuitous.) 

Mademoiselle Bonheur is below the medium 
height of women ; she is about sixty years of age, 
wears her hair short and parted on the side like a 
boy’s. Her dress was a brown alpaca skirt, sans ~ 
crinoline, with a blouse jacket of black cloth. 

A story is told of Rosa Bonheur that, on one oc- 
éasion, the mademoiselle had tickets sent her for 
the theatre. She had an important picture in hand, 
and continued at the easel till the carriage was an- 
nounced. 

“Yes,” said Rosa, suis prete ;” and away she 
went to the theatre comme sa. __A fine gentleman 
in the next box to hers looked at her with sur- 
prise, affected great disgusf, and went into the 
vestibule to seek the manager. Having found 
him he went off in a rage: 

‘*Who is the woman in the box next to mine, in. 
an old calico dress, covered with paint and oil? 
The odor is terrible ; turn her out! If you do not I 

will never enter your theatre again. It is an insult 
to respectable people to admit such a looking crea- 
ture into the dress-circle.” 

The manager went to the box, and in a moment 
discovered who the offensive person was. Return- 
ing to the fine, white-gloved gentleman, he inform- 
ed him that the lady was no less than Mademoi- 
selle Rosa Bonheur, the great painter. 


‘*Rosa Bonheur!” he gasped. ‘Who'd have 


thought it! Make my apology to her; I dare not = 


enter her presence again.” 


—The Electra. 
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A Shrewd Doctor. 


ere is a good story of Dr. Nathan Smith, who 
cancer became the famous Professor of Sur- 
gery at Dartmouth College. His ready facility in 
turning to his own advantage what was meant to 
be a troublesome joke seems to have been the 
means of his rapid advancement in his profes- 
sion 

It was in Cornish, N. H., thet Nathan Smith 
first “‘hung out his shingle.” While the newly 
fledged doctor was patiently waiting for business, 
a company of young men concluded to have a lit- 
tle fun at his expense. Their plan of procedure 
was suggested by the sight of a goose with a brok- 
enleg. Taking the tavern keeper into their con- 
fidence, they caught the limping bird, and as soon 
as all arrangements were complete, a messenger 
was dispatched in haste to tell Dr. Smith that a 
patient who had unfortunately broken his leg de- 
sired his services at the tavern immediately. The 
doctor was promptly on hand, but began to suspect 
a trick as he came in sight of the house. Preced- 
ed by ‘‘mine host,” and followed by a crowd, all 
ready to burst with delight at the anticipated sur- 
prise and chagrin of the doctor, he entered the 

at hall where, sure enough, lay the poor goose, 
extended in all honor upon a bed. 

The doctor, without the least hesitation or show 
of surprise, advanced to the bed, and havin , With 
scrupulous care, examined the broken limb, pre- 

his splints, reduced the fracture, and bound 
it up in the most scientific manner. He then, with 
extreme gravity, directed the tavern keeper to pa 
strict attention to the patient, on no account to suf- 
fer him to be roved from the bed for at least a 
week, but to feed him plentifully with Indian mea] 
and water. There was not much laughter when 
the doctor went away, jer thus far all had gone 
well enough; but the next day the joke really be- 
came quite serious, when a good round bill for 
fessional services came to the landlord, which 
e found himself obliged to pay. The affair soon 

t abroad, and the shrewd and level-headed young 
Site suddenly found himself famous. People 
said, ‘“There’s a man who knows how to take care 
of himself.” Everybody respected him, and the 
foundation of a lucrative practice was laid for the 
young physician. 


A Paradise for Birds. - 


A young lady in this city, who has been a dili- 
gent student in ornithology the past three years, 
stated in conversation with the writer last es 
that the beautiful arsenal domain of the Uni 
States, the island of Rock Island, is the birds’ par- 
adise in the northwest. No gunshot is ever fired 
at them there, no cruel boys hunt them with 
slings, arrows, blow-pipes, rubber- or stones. 
or destroy their nests. And the birds and fowls 
appear to have learned this, for the lives and 
homes of the feathered tribes have been thus pro 
tected on the island for nearly fifteen years. l- 
most any time nowadays a person riding along the 
avenues will see thousands of young birds resting 
on the telegraph wires, whirring among the trees, 
or flying up from the meadows of this island 
home. The young lady says that in a walk 
through the woods and groves of the island at 
dawn in early June one would hear as grand @ 
concert as the feathered tribes ever give, and at 
the present time the singing, warbling, trilling, 
echoing, calling, cooing, make delightful music. 
At about sunset these evenings, if one lingers 
near the grove, just west of the garden tract, on 
the south side of the island, and midway between 
Western avenue and the old mill, he will be 
treated to a concert more delightful than men can 
create. 

—Davenport (Iowa) Gazette. 


No way has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. Labor, iron labor, is 
for him. The world was created as an audience 
for him: the atoms of which it is made are oppor- 
tunities. 

—Emerson. 


The Cry of the Suffering Creatuers. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Oh that they had pity, the men we serve so truly! 
Oh that they had kindness, the men we love so well! 
They call us dull and brutish, and vicious and unruly, 
And think not we can suffer, but only would rebel. 


They brand us and they beat us! They spill our blood like 
water, 

We dic that they may live, ten thousand in a day! 

Oh that they had mercy! for in their dens of slaughter 

They afflict us and affright us, and do far worse than slay. 


We are made to be their servants. We know it and com- 
plain not; 

We bow our necks with meekness the galling yoke to bear; 

Their heaviest toil we lighten; the meanest we disdain not; 

In all their sweat and labor we take a willing share. 


We know that God intended for us but servile stations, 

To wit, to bear man’s burdens, to watch beside his door ; 

Ihey of the earth are masters, we are their poor relations, 

Who grudge them not their greatness, but help to make it 
more. 


And in return we ask but that they would kindly use us, 
For purposes of service, for that which we were made ; 
That they would teach their children to love and not abuse 


us, 
So each might face the other and neither be afraid. 


We have a sense they know not, or else have dulled by 
learning ; 

They call it instinct only, a thing of rule and plan; 

But oft when reason fails him, our clear, direct discerning, 

And the love that is within us, have saved the drunken man. 


If they would but love us, would learn our strength and 
weakness ; 

If only with our sufferings their hearts could sympathize, 

Then would they see what truth is, what patience is and 
meekness, 

And read our hearts’ devotion in the softness of our eyes. 


If they would but teach their children to treat the subject 
creatures 

As humble friends and servants who strive their love to win, 

Then would they see how joyous and kindly are our 
natures, 

And a second day of Eden would on the earth begin. 


_ For Our Dumb Animals. 
Similes and Metaphors from the Brute Creation. 

Juno, the queen of the gods, was oz-eyed; Minerva, ac- 
cording to some commentators, was ow/l-faced ; we are com- 
manded by the Scriptures to be as wise as serpents, and as 
harmless as doves. He who is possessed of keen sight is 
eagle-eyed ; the man of defective vision is blind as a bat or 
a mole; the spry are quick as a cat, the brave bold as a 
lion, the obstinate as stubborn as a mule, the cowardly as 
timid as a hare. The fleet run like deer; we ape persons, 
dog their footsteps, worm ourselves into their good graces, 
give horse laughs, have horse sense (a very few of us) and 
call men dogs and puppies. As sly as a fox, as clumsy as 
a bear, as fierce as a tiger, as busy as a bee,—how common 
are such expressions! Women are sometimes called ducks, 
oftener geese (base outrage!) ; sweet singers are known as 
nightingales, and poets have been called swans. 

Children, probably on the Darwinian theory, are known 
as little monkeys, and toads, also as chickens. Ladies’ feet 
have been termed mice by imaginative admirers. To leave 
the earth and the sky, let us take a few similes from the 
sea: some fat men drink like a fish and then blow like 
porpoises ; we have mackerel skies and cod-fish aristocracy 
(an abundance of it.) It is not enough to be thin; one 
must be as thin as a shad, to attract attention. Surely, 
our language is deeply indebted to the lower animals. 

—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 7, 1884. 


To have an appetite proportional to that.of a 
robin, a man would have to devour daily sixty- 
seven feet of sausage nine inches in diameter. 


Docking a Horse’s Tail. 
(Farm and Home, London, Eag.) 

At Carmarthen, D. E. Williams, hotel proprie- 
tor, and Morgan Rees, a veterinary surgeon, were 
charged with docking a horse’s tail. Dr. Fleming, 
gr of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 

. Pritchard, professor of anatomy at that col- 
lege, proved that the operation was of an unneces- 
sary and a cruel character. The mayor said that 
as it was the first case brought in Wales he should 
only inflict a fine of 10s. and costs. 


tor 


On one occasion when Sir Walter Scott was in 
Ireland he came to a gate he could not open. At 
that moment a shoeless lad came up and opened 
it for him. He wished to make him a present, in- 
tending to give him a sixpence; he found he had 
only a shilling. ‘Here, my boy,” said he, ‘is a 
shilling, and remember that you owe me sixpence.” 
‘‘Och,” said the lad, ‘‘may your honor live till I 
pay = !» «*How,” remarked Sir Walter, after- 
wards, ‘‘ could any one pay a more delicate com- 
pliment. It simply wished me immortality.” 


Cattle are dumb beasts, but by getting together in large 
numbers they make themselves herd. 

A Dog at.the Telephone. 

The telephone has enabled a physician, several miles 
away, to detect whether a child had the croup. The child’s 
mouth was held near the mouthpiece of the instrument and 
the physician heard its cough. But more singular than 
this is the following case of a dog recognizing its master’s 
voice through the telephone. 

Jack is a coach-dog that found his master by telephone. 
In some way Jack got lost and fortunately was found by 
one of his master’s friends, who went to the office and asked 
by telephone if the man had lost his dog. 

“Yes; where is he?” was the reply. 

“He is here. Suppose you call him through the tele- 
phone.” The dog’s ear was placed over the ear-piece and 
his master said, “Jack! Jack! how are you, Jack?” 

Jack instantly recognized the voice, and began to yelp. 
He licked the telephone fondly, seeming to think that-his 
master was inside the mathine. 

At the other end of the line the gentleman recognized the 
familiar barks, and shortly afterwards he reached his friend’s 
office to claim his property. 


—Sydney Eye. 


A custom prevails in Sweden whith might well be imi- 
tated here in favor of the tough little English sparrow. On 
Christmas day a sheaf of grain is taken to the village square 
and set up onend. It remains for weeks, until all the grain 
has been plucked from it and dug out by the eager birds 
from between the bindings. 


tor 


Mr. Talmage, in his sermon in the Tabernacle, Brooklyn, 
last Sunday, illustrated some of his remarks with the fol- 
lowing picturesque anecdote: “I have been told that the 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s stands in a square in the centre of 
the city of Venice, and that when the clock strikes 12 at noon; 
all the birds from the city and the regions round about the 
city fly to the square and settle down. It came about in 
this wise: A large hearted woman, passing one noonday 
across the square, saw some birds shivering in the cold, and 
she scattered some crumbs of bread among them, and so on 
from year to year, until the day of her death. In her will 
she bequeathed a certain amount of money to keep up the 
same practice; and now, at the first stroke of the bell at 
noon, the birds begin to come there, and when the clock has 
struck 12 the square is covered with them.” 


All who reside in the same heaven can hold in- 
tercourse with each other; only the enjoyments of 
their intercourse depend upon the affinity between 
the kinds of good in which they are principled. 

—Swedenborg. 
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—God has not given us two hearts, the one 
cruel to animals, the other kind to man. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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Mrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., Thos. W. Bicknell, 
Miss Alice Russell, Augustus Hemenway, 
Henry S. Russell, Benj. P. Ware, 
Henry P. Kidder, David Nevins. 
Samuel E. Sawyer, 

Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 

Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 


Finance Committee,—J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Wm. 
George Noyes, Daniel 


Committee on Legislation, Transportaticn and Slaughtering, 
ill, Mrs. wa 
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. Boyle O'Reilly, 
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—Nathan Appleton, Dr. D. D. Slade, Henry B. Hill 
liam Appleton, Miss Florence Lyman, J. Murray Forbes, Au; 
Hemenway. 
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Henry B. Hill. 
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The Society has about 500 unpaid agent; throughout the coun- 
try who report quarterly. 
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Unshod Horses. 
Mr. Sam Chapin of Lowell, writes as follows to 
Cotton, Wool and Iron on the subject of shoeing 
horses : — 


I have a horse I have owned over seven years 
that I think a great deal of, and which I have kept 
for my own driving. I came to the conclusion 
four years ago that shoeing was against nature. | 
talked the same to horsemen here in Lowell, and 
they say it might do in some cases, but for a man 
who drove sa did over the pavements, it would 
ruin a horse’s feet in one month’s time. I did not 
believe it, although I did not get my courage up 
to pull off my horse’s shoes until April, 1882. 
Since that time those shoes have hung up in the 
stable, and I would not put them on her feet again 
for any consideration. She had good feet when I 
took them off and she has better feet to-day, and 
you know, Mr. Editor, and all my acquaintances 
in Lowell, that I am not a slow driver, no matter 
whether I am on pavements or a soft road. I 
would not advise parties to take off their horses’ 
shoes at this time of the year, but take them off in 
the spring, when the frost is coming out of the 

round, and by the time the ground gets hard the 
Frog of the foot gets grown down so as to become 
a cushion for the hard ground and pavements to 
protect the nerves of the feet from injury. I now 
drive my horse up hill and down, over pavements, 
crossings, ete. {I never expect to see a harder 
winter for ice than we had here in Lowell last 
year, when some of my‘neighbors sharpened their 
horses’ shoes twice a week, and I drove all winter 
(and what is called pretty sharp, too) without a 
shoe, and no slipping, either. Dec. 15, 1883. 


There canhot be a more glorious object in creation than 
a human being, replete with benevolence, meditating in 
what manner he may render himself most acceptable to his 
Creator by doing most good to his creatures. 


~>>- 


What is that which we wish for, and when ob- 
tained never know we have it? Sleep. 


Cheap Pleasures. 


A poor widow lives in the neighborhood who is 
the mother of half a dozen children. Send thema 
peck of sweet apples, and they will all be happy. 
A child has lost his arrow—the world to him—and 
he mourns sadly ; help him to find it or make him 
another, and how quickly will the sunshine play 
over the sober face! You employ a man, pay him 
cheerfully, and speak a pleasant word to him, and 
he leaves your house with a contented heart, to 
light up his own hearth with smiles and gladness. 
As you pass along the street you meet a familiar 
face; say ‘‘ good morning,” as though you felt 
happy, and it will work admirably in the heart of 
your neighbor. We can make the wretched hap- 
Py the discontented cheerful, the afflicted resign- 
ed, at an exceedingly cheap rate. 


Reason is a fine thing, but let us not think too 
much of it. God does not. We know of a surety 
—we know on the authority of his Word—that 
all the proud and high things of man’s intellect 
are of infinitely less value in his sight than the 
humblest aspiration after mercy and truth, than 
the heart-uttered groan of a contrite spirit. 

—Kitto. 

Cases Investigated by Office Agents in January. 

For beating, 11; overworking and overloading, 14; overdriving, 2; 
driving when lame or galled, 35; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
18; abandoning 2; torturing, 12; driving when diseased, 2; general 
cruelty, 43. 

Total, 139. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 50; 
warnings issued, 46; not found, 6; not substantiated, 30; anony- 
mous, 4; prosecuted, 3; convicted, 3. 

Animals taken from work, 14; killed, 46. 


Receipts by the Society in January. 
Fines. 

From Fustice’s Courts,—Hyde Park, $1. W. Stockbridge, $5. 
District Courts,—2d Plymouth, $3. N. Berkshire, $15. 
Police Courts,—Fitchburg, $25. Springfield, $s. 
Municipal Court,—Brighton, District, 2 cases, $5. 
Supertor Courts,—Middlesex Co., 2 cases, $75. 

Co., $3. 

Witness fees, $2.20. 


Suffolk 


From MemBErs AND Donors. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Browne, $12; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $3; Mrs. Dr. A 
C. King, $1; Fred. W. Connelly, $1. ' 

Five Dottars Eacu. 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor,” Eliot Church, Newton, C. C. Gilbert, S. R. 
Urbino. 

Total, $37- 

SuBSCRIBERS. 

C. A. Lindsey. $6; A. Biddle. $4.50; C. F. Bellows, $4; Chas. 
Pierce, $3.50; M. B. Linton, $3.14; Chas. G. Greene, $3; A.C. 
Sullivan, $2.50; Emily Sanford, $2; Lizzie Wallace, $2; W.D. 
Brigham, $2; W. W. Ackley, $1.80; L. M. Phillips, $1.25; State 
Reform School, Pontiac, Ill., $1.20; H. D. Noyes & Co., $.80; A. 
H. Roffe & Co., $.60; Bennett's Subscription Agency, $.40; New 
Eng. Subs. Agency, .40; Moore’s Subs. Agency, $.40. 

Five Eacu, 
H. L, Curtis, A. H. Middleton, Zalmon Bonnet, M. B. Conard. 
One Firty Cents Eacu. 

H. L. Brown, Thos. Greene, Dr. Putnam, J. H. Putnam, Hi 

ram Johnson, A. Bisbing, Mrs. Moses Merrill. 
One Eacu. 

Mrs. W. F. Endicott, Mrs. E. R. Dodge, Chas. H. McGee, Miss 
E. Babcock, Matilda Goddard, Mrs. M. P. Silsbee, Mrs. ,L. D. 
Hall, Mrs. J. F. King, Mrs. W. H. Browne, J. A. Treat, Martha 
Dodgson, Mrs. T. Kingsbury, Sara H. Kelley, Mrs. A. Bigelow, 
Gilman, Cheney & Co., C. O. Pratt, Wm. T. Glidden, Mrs. M. S. 
Whiton, Mrs. M. F. Cairns, Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, M. S. 
Hinehman} W. W. Lunt, Rev. T. R. Lambert, E..M. Lisle, Mrs. 
J. T. Clark, Miss L. D. Russell. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

F. A. Edgarton, Eliza Cushman, Nat. Home for Soldiers, Mil 
waukee, Mrs. C.C, Humphrey, W. B. Parker, Mrs. A. L. Davidson, 
Geo. H. Nason, Rev. N.. J. Squires, N. P. Houghton, Lucy A. 
Doolittle, A. Hall, Julia M. Driscoll, J. R. Goodnow, Mrs. A. G. 
Tappan, Amy B. Knight, R. L. Richmond, Carrie F. Meriam, 
Mrs. Stephen Dow, Lizzie F. Fickett, Mrs. Chas. Chadbourne, Mrs. 
L. D. Badger, Edwin M. Truell, 

Total, $106.99. 

Publications sold, $30.35. 

Interest, $77.40. 

Total receipts in January, $390.94. 


Never be idle, for.as a rule idle hands are mis- 
chievous. Work with a will, and yeur labor will 
be blessed. 


God hath made many sharp-cutting instruments 
and rough files for the polishing of his jewels; 
and those he especially loves, and means to make 


the most resplendent, he hath oftenest his tools ¥ 


upon. 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. Lendon, England. 
Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
The Voiceless. Des Moines, lowa. 
Zoopholist. London, England. 
Animal's Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 
Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
a ee of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. Havana, 
uba. 
Bulletin of Florence S. P. A. Florence, Italy. 
German P. A. Journal Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 
Zoopholist. Naples, Italy. 
Twelfth Annual Report Victorian S. P. A. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at a 


our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 
“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
“Care of Horses,” 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 
“« Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 
* Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .60 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“The Marett Tract,” by G.T. Angell, (post- 

age, ) 05 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane Picture Uard, “Waiting for the 

Master,” : 75“ 
Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
“ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“* Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 

ture, etc. 65 
“New Order of Chivalry,” by G. T. Angell, 1.00 “ 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 
Band of Mercy Melodies,” 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 

5 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twerity- 
Be and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 

cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents.each, 

in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. . 


&@~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sentto the | 


Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RaTEs oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - - - - - - 100 
Active Annual, - - - rtooo|Branch,- - - - - -100 


All members receive Our Dums Anima ts free, and all publica- 
tions of the Society. . 


OFFICE OF THE SociETyY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. 


Coburn Bros. & Snow, Printers, 222 Franklin St., Boston, 
‘ 


—Leighton.* 
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